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asked me if I was not afraid to stand in the open, so close From my
to the German guns.  I said not more than they were, at Diary,
which we all smiled and shrugged our shoulders ; and the La panne,
French officer took me down the hill to the Hospital ^elSium>
quadrangle, where I waited for Major Gordon.                  December,

" The clatter of the guns was making every pane in
every window shiver and rattle till I thought they must
all break, and sitting in our motor, writing my diary, I
felt how much I should have hated fighting.

" A French sentry after eyeing me for some time
came up and presented me with his stomach-belt of blue
cashmere. I thanked him warmly and gave him six boxes
of Woodbine cigarettes, of which I had brought an
enormous quantity. A Belgian Tommy, on seeing this,
took off his white belt and presented it to me with a
salute which moved me very much.

" I began to think Major Gordon must be killed,
as he had been away for over an hour. The sun was
high and when he returned his face was bathed in
perspiration. He told me he had put the Duke of Rich-
mond's cross on his son's grave in a cemetery so close to
the German lines that he thought every moment would
have been his last, and after munching a few biscuits
we started off on our journey south.

" On our way to Merville we stopped at Major Gordon's
brother-in-law's house, a cottage at the side of the road.
It was pitch dark and we had tea with him in the kitchen,
lit by one dim oil lamp.

" We had not been at the table more than a few
minutes when a loud sound, like the hissing of an engine,
made the whole cottage rock and sway.

" I felt genuinely frightened and wondered what the
children were doing at home.

" An aide-de-camp dashed out of the room and came
back scarlet in the face.

'"If you please, sir/ he said, saluting: 'four Jack
Johnsons have dropped thirty yards from the door.'